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Bible. To a great extent, this is evidently true. Many phrases indeed which casually occurred in the writings of divines, and many which were laboriously invented by those who wished to give to divinity a complete systematic arrangement, and therefore wanted denominations or titles for the multitude of articles in the artificial distribution, have been incorporated in the theological dialect. But a large proportion of its phrases consists partly in such combinations of words as were taken originally from the Bible, and still more in such as have, from familiarity with that book, partly grown in insensible assimilation, and partly been formed intentionally, but rudely, in resemblance to its characteristic language.
Before proceeding further, I do not know whether it may be necessary in order to prevent misapprehension, to advert to the high" advantage and propriety of often introducing sentences from the Bible, not only in theological, but in any grave moral composition.    Passages of the inspired writings must necessarily be cited, in some instances, in proof of the truth of opinions, and may be most happily cited, in many others, to give a venerable and impressive air to serious sentiments which would be admitted as just though unsupported by such a reference to the authority.    Both complete sentences, and striking short expressions, consisting perhaps sometimes of only two or three words, may be thus introduced with an effect at once useful and ornamental, while they appear pure and unmodified amidst the composition, as simple particles  of scripture,  quite distinct  from the diction in which they are inserted.    When thus appearing in their own genuine quality, as lines or parts of lines taken from a venerable book which is written in a manner very different from our common mode of language, they are read as  expressions   foreign to the  surrounding  composition, and, without an effort, referred to the  work from which they are brought, and of which they retain the unaltered consistence; in the same manner as passages, or striking short   expressions,   adopted   from   some   respected   and well-known  classic  in  our language.    Whatever  dignity therefore characterises the great work itself, is possessed also by these detached pieces in the various places where they are inserted, but not, if I may so express it, infused. And  if  they  be judiciously  inserted,  they impart   theii